RUSSIAN    HAZARD
The meeting was rather subdued in tone after that. Wheil
PlatonofF had left at the end of the meeting, Lange asked me with
one of his most boyish smiles if I knew who Platonoff was.
"Who ?" I asked.
He grinned broadly.
"He pops them off. He's the Cheka executioner. You saw that
revolver in his belt ? He does it with that. In the back of the head
when they're not looking. He likes them to be talking to someone
else. He can't bear to see their eyes.35
I was pretty hardened by that time to the oddities of life in
Russia, but for a long time I sat as far away as I could from the
silent wall-staring Platonoff. Eventually I got used to his presence
and could ignore it. He never spoke again, as far as I remember.
What was most curious was that I grew to have a soft sorry feeling
for PlatonofF, as one might for a corpse that was often in one's
company, or for an idiot who was not objectionable but whom one
had to see a lot of. There was a kindly side to the puzzle of his soul.
When extra rations were doled out Platonoff could always be found
in the street distributing his among hungry children. He played
among them solemnly, clumsily, without a smile. It is said that
Dzerjinsky was also fond of playing with children in his leisure
hours. There was an orphanage in Moscow which he visited regu-
larly every week. Needless to say, Platonoff was never invited to
share in the illegal rations which Lange and I quite frequently
used our position to obtain. That would have been supping with the
devil with a very short spoon.
But at last it became obvious in the middle of the summer of
1919 that the job of the Confiscation Commission was drawing to an
end. We had collected in all in the Northern Commune from State
and other sources nearly two hundred cars, roughly the same number
of motor-cycles, and some fifteen hundred push-bikes, which we
considered to be not a.bad haul. About half of these had been re-
distributed among different organizations throughout the country
and the remainder had been collected in a number of warehouses in
Petrograd to be used as a reserve either for civil purposes or for the
Red Army.
The one bit of work about which I was pleased was the establish-
ment of this store. It meant so much less mobility for the Soviet
services than might have been supplied, but I had been able to
defend it on the ground that it was better to have a restricted power
of movement today than none at all tomorrow when all the supplies
had been lost, destroyed, or worn out, and the plea had been
defended in the local Praesidium by none other than our old enemy,
Zinovieff himself. I was always hoping that before they came to be